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STJGGlTKflONS 

AS TO 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 



In view of the fixture intended transference of the 
Books constituting the National Library of Ireland to 
another Building, I venture to hope that a few words 
bearing on the internal structural arrangements best 
adapted to meet the requirements of a growing Public 
Library, such as this, may not be considered out of place 
or uncalled for. Briefly, these requirements might be 
epitomized into: Compact Stowage, to save Space, 
combined with Short Distances, to save Time. But it 
would be necessary to enter into some little detail as 
to the mode how these desirable objects could best 
be accomplished, and more especially as concerns our 
own case. 

First, then, we should be best served (more espe- 
cially as our Public have always been accustomed to it) 
by a good-sized, lofi;y and commodious, well heated, 
well lighted, well ventUated, comfortably fitted, and 
tastefiil Keading-room for the general Public, and, 
side by side, two or three minor rooms for more 
exclusive study, one of which (of sufficient size) should 
be devoted to Lady readers. It would be also desir- 
able that a (small) room should be at conmiand in 
which conversation would be allowable. In practice 
we have at present such a room, in the " Natural 
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History Room,'* nor can I say that the opportunity to 
converse therein is in any degree misused ; on the 
contrary, it is a great convenience, and aids in main- 
taining a complete silence in the adjoining rooms. 

As regards these Eeading-rooms, they should (as 
they do in "Leinster House") possess glass doors. 
It would be most objectionable to be obliged to pass 
through one room to get to another, whilst, of course, 
facility to do so should exist ; they should also be 
entered by their own doors, of which the large Public 
room might well have several, especially for reasons 
which will appear hereafter. 

In any of these rooms it would be extremely desir- 
able that no Books be kepty except, of course, the usual 
and necessary " Books of Reference," which the Public 
might themselves take from the shelves. These rooms 
might well have Maps or Pictures on the walls. 

And this separation of the Book-stores from the 
Reading-rooms is most desirable, because, apart from 
the extremely important reason that Books deteriorate 
from being in an atmosphere of gas, or in the upper 
atmosphere of a crowded room, — for, as Mr. Poole, 
an American Librarian, has put it : " Books cannot 
live where men could not live *' — ^it is besides a con- 
siderable source of annoyance to readers to be per- 
petually interrupted by the Attendants (be they, as 
they may try to be, ever so quiet and carefiil) coming 
and going, and shutting and opening doors, merely for 
the purpose of fetching Books out of Store (i.e. the 
Reading-room in which the readers are), these Books 
wanted by readers elsewhere, Tbey should in fact be 
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passed in and oat of by the Attendants only in order to 
fetch a Book from the Store to the readers in the 
Reading-rooms, and not merely because unfortunately 
in the line of traffic. 

In some large Libraries, frequented by a mixed class 
of readers, it has been found to conduce to a certain 
amount of selection of the more cultured from others, to 
issue Fiction and general "Light Beading " in one room, 
and the higher and more recondite subjects in an ad- 
joining room. Indeed, in any case, this appears a wise 
and highly suitable and desirable arrangement, and 
one conducive to general public convenience. 

The Store of Books — ^the Library — should be in 
apartments adjoining, and, as much as possible, grouped 
around the Eeading-rooms. They should be approach- 
able without necessarily intruding upon, or passing 
through, the Eeading-rooms. These adjoining Book- 
rooms might well be of considerable altitude, say 
30 feet ; bui^ if of ttiat height, then each should be 
cut transversely into three, by interposition of two 
perforated iron floors — (if of only some 20 feet high, 
then by one only^ — ^thus each stratum, say some 10 feet 
in height. These upper floors should be approached 
by fixed iron stairs^ not spiral, but straight, and of 
easy gradient^ and shallow steps. Then around the 
available portion of the walls there should be Presses 
of not more than 8 feet in height ; and across the 
rooms, standing double Presses, likewise not more 
than 8 feet in height, in rows on the floor, leaving 
passages between of 2 ^ or 3 feet in width ; the ends 
of the presses should be towards the windows. And 
so on for the floor or floors above. 
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Hie mutual eommoBication, both horizontally and 
TaidoaUy, as well as with the Reading-rooms, should 
be free and abundant, so as to admit of the Attendant 
maMng his way from the latter to that quarter or shelf 
of the Library devoted to the subject of the work 
required by the Reader, by the doiortest, therefore the 
most expeditious, route, and tnee versa. 

Further, from door to floor there should be occasional 
"Lifts." 

I would add that the Preases would be much 
adrantaged by being provided with latticed or glass 
doors, of which the Library Staff" only should have keys. 

The Floors and the Presses, with their Shelves as well, 
might (I should venture to suggest) be all simultaneously 
mainly (or wholly) sustained by a number of iron 
pillars, springing from the basement and carried up 
continuously to the roof, these pillars frimished with 
flanges or projections alcmg their length at due intervals, 
at one place to aid in fixing the floors, at another to 
sustain the shelves of the presses ; the presses them- 
selves being thus " cornered " by these pillars, would 
be immovable, whilst of course the shelves could (and, 
indeed, should) be adapted to be movable, and if of 
iron the comers at least should be cov^ed with leather. 
The whole would thus be finnly knit togeth», and at 
the same time the floors would be relieved of the 
weight, or much of the weight, of the presses, with their 
load of books. But in matters of tliis sort I presume 
only to offer a suggestion. 

Of course occasional spaces, or intervals free from 
presses, should be left for a few small-sized tables, and 
each window recess might well be fitted with a slab 
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answering for table purposes ; ftirther «paees would 
naturally have to be left for sufficiency of stairs, as 
mentioned. 

I can scarcely suppose it would require any argu- 
ment to show that no building should be constructed 
without a " rear," either by means of an inner " qua- 
drangle/' or at a free space on the side most remote from 
view. In CHrder to afford an intamal '' rear/ as well 
as an abundance of light and rentrlatien to the central 
Beading-rooms on the one hand, and to thesiurounding 
Book«rooms on the other, these two portions of the 
fltruolure might require to be separated, for a certain 
distance at least of the circuit, by one or two open 
spaces. Where such spaces might intervene for an 
inconvenient distance, as regards mutual intercom- 
munication, a few cross covered passages might run 
from one to the otha*. To a large extent the Seading- 
rooms could be lighted by windows near the top, higher 
than the surrounding parts of the general structure, us 
for instance the Cash Office of the Bank of Ireland. 

The reason for suggesting sev^al smaller, in place of 
fewer and larger, rooms for Storage of Books, is mainly 
that such a plan would seem to carry with it greater 
strength and soEdity to sustam the weight ; but on the 
whole, I am greatly inclined to think, it would be 
besides the more convenient abd Buitable plan. pSut 
see Mr. Poole's ideas, in Postscript, further on, p. 17 
and p, 20.] 

The great object of the perforated iron floors^ in ' 

ptace of wooden, would of course be the greater security 
against fire, as well as allowing the passage of light * 

downward through and through. 
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It need not be said there should be Layatories 
readily approachable. 

The Librarian's Office should adjoin the Public 
Reading-room, thus as near the centre of the system 
as possible, and should be adequately supplied with 
lock-up presses. 

There should be one or two small by-rooms with tables 
and lock-up presses, &c. for Stores, also for making up 
for J and receiving Books j^om, the Binder, for the pur- 
pose of being duly checked off, letterings examined, &c. 

The Lighting by night should be by Table Lamps. 
No other mode of lighting, such as pendants, midway 
in the air, can be so agreeable or so satisfactory to the 
reader as that which is fairly close to his Book, comfort- 
ably illumining the page, yet shaded from his eyes — 
thus, whilst relieved of intolerable " glare," he is, to all 
intents and purposes, practically unaware whence comes 
the light, pfay, even with " Swan-lights " (Electric) I 
am strongly inclined to suppose this would equally hold 
good.] This is the mode each doubtless "would light 
his own Private Study, and a Public Beading Room 
is only a Common Public Study. In feet a Library 
Table, I cannot doubt, would be best served, if 
lighted somewhat after the manner of a Billiard 
Table. Still a moderate "sunlight" in the ceiling is a 
very usefril adjunct ; but I need not call to mind, that 
the use of gas is universally and emphatically con- 
demned in Libraries, except possibly in "sunlights." 

If possible. Books should not be stored on a ground- 
floor, and there can be but little doubt, but that the 
Readers would find themselves more comfortable, (as 
they are with us at present), one storey up. 
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There could, I fancy, however, be no objection to 
Books being stored (in the way described) beneath the 
Reading-rooms, if a space of, say, as much as some 10 
feet in depth were available, provided only it was still 
not on the ground-floor, but separated therefrom by a 
basement. Nay, such a floor, approached by straight 
stairs, either directly from the Reading-room, or from 
just outside it, would seem to present so great facility 
for ready and quick access, as to render the suggestion 
very worthy the Architect's consideration, for, granting 
its feasibility, the plan would appear to me strongly to 
be commended. 

If the Reading-rooms should be located, as men- 
tioned, one storey up, then, not only could the space 
immediately under be thus happily utilized for storage 
of Books, but the adjoining space beyond, or some of 
it, would suit for a residence for one or possibly more 
of the Attendants, thus adding to the general security. 
In such case the approaches from the Beading-rooms, 
before mentioned, across any such suggested inner 
quadrangle, to the Book-rooms, would be by what I 
might call so many '* Tubular Bridges *' (admitting of 
passing underneath in the " yard" below), and not by 
passages directly on the ground. 

Obviously, a Library Building should, where prac- 
ticable, be isolated — ^that is, not organically connected 
with any other Buildinff — and it should be in itself, 
as far as possible, " fire-proof." To effect this, the 
fitments might be mainly of iron-— even the presses 
and tables in the Book-rooms might be of that 
material — and then, as before mentioned, covered with 
leather, to obviate injury to the Books. 
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I need scarcely point oat that, not only at the 
commencement should the Library Building be a good 
deal larger than would ^^comfortably" contain the 
existent number of Books, but I would further urge 
that there should be adjoining spare space, and that 
the structure should be so planned as to admit of 
extension in years to come — possibly generations after 
us. Constructed on the plan I have indicated, how- 
ever, a given building would meet requirements four 
or five times longer, ere needing extensions, than one 
on the old traditional plan. That is to say, such a 
building as I advocate, might not require additions 
(if fairly big enough to begin with) for possibly a 
century ; whilst one of the type too usual might be 
filled to its utmost capacity in twenty or twenty-five 
years, unless indeed then re-constructed after the plan 
here indicated. 

Such an arrangement is, doubtless, different from 
the majority of Library Buildings as they exist : that 
is only just as much as to say that these are so far 
wrong. No Aouhtlong, vistas of Books, covering walls 
of great altitude, with nicely finished alcoves, are 
pretty and picturesque, especially if the Books be 
newly and neatly bound. But the eSect to the eye, 
however pleasing, is scarcely a compensation for the 
concurrent disadvantages. A Library is altogether 
different frt>m a Museum : in a Museum you want 
display, in a Library you do not« 

But what is wanted in a Library is Despatch in 
bringing the Books required from the shelves, and 
placing them at once before the readers. And in this 
regard the disadvantages of the traditional plan^ and the 
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reeammeiidatioBS of that which I advoeatev are maA 
ciently olmoiis. In long rootnsy manj times longer 
than broad, the distances thus inordinately amplified^ 
the Books being diffiised over an immense superficies, 
and at same time confined to the walls or to short 
projecting presses, vast space is lost. Again^ the 
shelving of such rooms is generallj of great altitude 
(or if it be not, still more space is lost) and this 
necessitates the carrying about, planting, and climbii^ 
up and descending heavy, cumbrous, long and dizzy 
ladders, all which, however smart and alert the 
Attendants, leads to a loss of time, which may be very 
precious to the visitor. Further, the Books on the 
topmost shelves of such roo&^, when used as Eeaduigr 
rooms, which must be well lighted up at nights^ can- 
not but suffer from the heat and vitiated air. 

Now the plan I urge wholly obviates all these 
disadvantages. The Book-stores are not m, but 
adjoining J the Reailing-rooms, and are tbufr apart from 
heated and foul air. The use of ladders is dispensed with, 
— ^time and unnecessary muscular exmiion thus saved. 
The Attendants run on the level, or by stairs of easy 
gradient, and by the shortest route, to that quarter 
where Books on the subject called for are kept, with 
the advantage brides that no one class of works, or 
department of the Library, is practically more remote 
than another. Distance and Effort are reduced to a 
minimum, and, manifestly, so would Time. A History 
of Ireland oc a History of Philosophy — a work on the 
Origin of Speech or the work on the Origm of Species — 
a work on Lunar Astrcmomy or a work on Lunacy — 
all these lying, as a matter of course, in so many 
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different directions, woidd, nevertheless, be all equally 
accessible from the Reading-rooms, or practically 
equidistant. 

From conversations lately held with experienced 
Librarians, (for I have made it my business to talk 
and think a good deal over these matters), I have no 
doubt that the suggestions above made, and the views 
I have endeavoured briefly to set out, would in 
the main be sustained by the great majority. I 
look forward with interest to a paper on Library 
Buildings forthcoming in February next, at the 
Conference of the American Library Association, at 
Washington, from an American Librarian, Mr. W. 
F. Poole, of the City Public Library, Chicago, a 
gentleman whose long practical experience and 
thorough knowledge of Library administration and 
Library requirements cannot but render any contribution 
from him of the greatest value. From what has only 
lately fallen from him, at the Conference of the American 
Library Association, at Boston, as well as from others, 
I feel confident that the views here advocated will be, 
in the main, sustained by Mr. Poole's expected paper. 

An impression having been current, that an intention 
on the part of the Government existed to transfer the 
Books belonging to the National Library of Ireland to 
the building at present containing the Natural History 
department of the Museum of Science and Art, perhaps 
a word or two, pointing out the unfitness of that 
building for library purposes, may not be inopportune. 
Indeed, its inappropriateness must be abundantly 
obvious, seeing that its outward configuration and its 
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internal capacities are just the reverse of the ideal I 
have above shadowed out and suggested. 

In the first place, the building in question being so 
considerably longer than its width, the distances of 
the shelving (or Book-stores, be they planned how they 
may,) could not be reduced to something like a common 
mean from the headquarters (placed wherever they 
may), but some portions of the Library must be located 
at a maximum, and that a considerable, distance off. 
Were the principle of individualized sections of the space, 
for either Book-rooms or Reading-rooms, attempted 
to be carried out, there does not seem any escai>e from 
being obliged, of necessity, to pass through one room 
to get to another ; for an outer corridor, either median 
or lateral, would restrict rooms adjoining it to but 
small dimensions, the whole width of the building 
being so comparatively small. Again, such compart- 
ments, being in one long straight line, would admit of 
no " short cuts " : going from one end to the other, 
the Attendant would have no resource but to retrace 
his steps by precisely the same route, most probably 
interrupting readers on his way ; whereas on the plan 
I urge, each section or compartment would be, as it 
were, a link in an endless chain (regarded either 
horizontally or vertically), facilities for leaving which 
existing from point to point, so as to admit of drop- 
ping as speedily as possible back to headquarters. 

The building in question, too, is divided by a single 
floor into two storeys of very unequal altitude — the 
lower too low to make suitable Beading-rooms on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, likewise too low to 
cut horizontally into two, to make two floors for 
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reception of rows of presties ; and evea if it had a little 
more height to admit of this, obviously the lower floor 
would be directly on the damp ground, on a lerel with 
the surrounding Lawn. And here it may be drawn 
attention to, that the walls show indications of damp^ 
ness. The upper floor is altogether inadequately 
lighted, and on the worst system, by roof-lights, which 
can hardly be otherwise than more or less leaky. 

If a portion of the building for the Science and Art 
Museum, should be finally determined to be on the 
front of the Lawn, and another portion on the site of the 
old Agricultural Shed and Shelbourne-f4ace, then this 
building would become only a connecting link or com- 
munication between such two outlying portions of the 
future Museum. That the National Library of Ireland 
should thus become converted into a mere bridge, or 
isthmus, between such disjunct branches of the Seience 
and Art Museum, would surely be an arrangement, 
owing to the passing to and fro of the Public, most 
inconvenient and altogether prejudicial to study. 

Were indeed the building in question to be supposed 
for a moment to be capable of being cut transversely 
into two, and the halves joined together longitudinally, 
or, better still, were it doubled (or more) in width for 
its whole length, at same time denuded internally 
of the floor as it exists, and all its internal structure, 
and were it supplied with windows, it could iken^ no 
doubt, be internally reconstructed to suit very well 
indeed. But even then it would not be easy to see 
where there would be space fer extension in years to 
come after us. It could be doubled in width, only by 
using up the narrow adjoining laneway, together with 
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one (or two) of the adjoining gardens belonging to 
houses in Merrion-street. It is scarcely necessary 
again to dwell upon tLe consideration generally ad- 
mitted, that no building should be without a ^^ rear/' 
either within an inn^r quadrangle, accessible from the 
public way, or at that side most remote from view. 

Obviously; the most suitable site, if the future 
National Library Building is to be necessarily located 
immediately on the same {»*emises at all^ is that at the 
opposite side of the gate from the old Agricultural 
Shed; and between the Metropolitan School of Art 
and Eildare-street. That this would involve the 
purchasing up of three houses in Eildare-street, to 
gain the frontage, does not at all disprove the tena^ 
bility of this opinion* The space here would not be 
long and narrow, but compact ; and posed here, the 
National Library would be in some degree a counter- 
poise^ in effect at least, for the Science and Art 
Museum at the other side, though, of course, it would 
not, nor need not, be nearly so large a structure as that 
institution would no doubt ultimately require, more 
especially if built on the plan I feel compelled strongly 
to advocate. Placed here^ too, the Library would be 
practically considerably nearer the central and busier 
portions of the city ; that is to say, more accessible 
to visitors from the localities whence would be drawu 
the majority of our evening readers, in itself no 
unimportant consideration — the distance from Kildare- 
street to Merrion-street, in either direction, hy street; 
being something considerable, especially to physically 
wearied employees. 
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In the foregoing I have refrained from entering into 
any particular details or calculations as to the computed 
and greatly increased amount of accommodation for 
Books in a given cubical space on the plan advocated 
as compared with the ordinary method of shelving, but 
would be quite ready to furnish such if called on. 

I may be permitted to draw attention to the fact, 
that the question of Space is gradually becoming more 
and more urgent as regards this Library, and that if the 
providing of enlarged acconmiodation is to be delayed 
until each of the adjoining Institutions — ^the Science 
and Art Museum, and the Metropolitan School of 
Art — should be built, even at the quickest rate, it 
looks very probable that the Library must come to a 
" stand still." Indeed I would venture to urge that, 
of the three, the claims of the National Library are 
really the most pressing. It is true that we might 
put up some standing presses in some quarters, but I 
am led to understand that the floors of this old build- 
ing would not sustain the weight. 

I am happy to conclude by saying that the number 
of Readers was never before so great as during this 
winter, so far as it has gone ; our evening Readers 
have especially increased. The National Library of 
Ireland, therefore, even in its present cramped and in- 
adequate quarters, is fulfilling a mission of usefulness. 

wm. archer, 

Libraiiau. 

National Library of Ireland, 
KiLDARB-ST., Dublin, Nov.^ 1880 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



Since the foregoing was written (in November last), 
I hare seen an abstract or notice of Mr. Poole's paper 
iatiieAihenceum {}io. 2784, March 5, 1881 ; p. 335) 
and the paper itself in the Library Journal (Vol. vi., 
No. 4, April, 1881, p. 69), but without plans. The 
paper in ftdl, along with Mr. Poole's suggested plans, 
will, however, be separately published by the United 
States Bureau of Education, and, when ready, I have 
been kindly promised a copy by General John Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

From Mr. Poole's paper in Library Journalj 
however, I learn that any differences between the most 
of the views he propounds and those I had above 
endeavoured to shadow out, are rather such as concern 
general Administration of the Library itself, than 
such as would affect the construction or essential 
features of the general Plan of the Building in which 
it would be contained. 

Mr. PooLE divides the Library into 10 rooms or 
compartments on the lower floor in a continuous circuit, 
these forming wings extended on each side from a 
compartment placed at the middle of that side of the 
" lot " which might be the most appropriate for the 
main entrance, and in which he locates the Librarian's 
Office, as well as any other apartments devoted to the 
administrative purposes of the Library (rooms for mis- 
cellaneous stores, for preparing Books and receiving 
same back from the Binder — in his Library — ^the 
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Bindery itself, &c.), and superposed over these ten 
rooms, one, two, or three similar storeys, as need may 
be, in proportion to the contemplated extent of the 
Library ; he has "Elevators" as well as Stairs from 
storey to storey. 

In place of having one or more central Keading- 
rooms (with which he dispenses), he makes each of such 
adjoining continuous suite of rooms, around the inner 
median open area or court, a separate Beading-room^ 
devoted to a distinct branch of the Library, sending the 
visitors to this or that room, according to the nature of 
the works they desire to read. These rooms contain 
Standing Presses 8 feet high in rows. In accordance 
with me principle of making them at once Book-rooms 
and Reading-rooms, he makes their height (not 10 but) 
15 feet 

A further point of difference is that there is in 
Mr. FooiiE's plan no direct inter-communication 
between these rooms, but in order to go from any one 
of them to another, it is necessary to pass out into a 
corridor or gallery running alongside the series, and 
thence into the adjoining or any other of the rooms of 
the circuit. 

And, lastly, the central inner region, wh^e I propose 
to locate the common Beading-rooms, as weU 93 the 
Librarian's Office, &c-, Mr. Poole leaves as a single open 
quadrangle, allocating, as mentioned, the frontal position 
to the Librarian's Office and business rooms only. 

These, so far as I can gather, without detailed plaiiSy 
are the main distinctions of Mr. Poole's scheme, from 
that I had already sketched out in the foregoing. 
With every word of his condemnation of the traditional 
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Library :»-*prodigioiiB waste of space— difficulty and 
expense of heating — high walls^ galleries, ladders^ and 
the entailed unnecessary labour and loss of time — 
deterioration of bindings — difficulty of passage from 
place to place, involved by long distances, and inter- 
rupted or cirouituous access — ^insecurity from fire — 
insufficient and inappropriate and uninviting (if not 
deterrent) accommodation for the readers--difficulty 
of enlargement, when the wall space is used up : 
(<*any plan for Library construction is faulty, which 
does not foresee and provide for friture enlargement ") 
— great cost (in proportion to storage accommodation) 
*— the beginning of his eloquent paper and the premiss 
with which he sets out being just this : '^ I know 
of no better rule to be observed in the Library 
Architecture of the friture than this : * Avoid every- 
thing that pertains to the plan and' construction 
of the conventional American Library Building :' " — 
and the end and outcome and culmination of his 
arguments being wound up by a repetition of the 
same suggestive words — ^with all this, I say, I, for <me, 
most heartily concur. Nor need I add that the 
^^Conventional American Library Building '^ is but 
typical of the prevailing form in the old country. The 
(mly instances in the United Kingdom I am acquainted 
witii (and I have visited many Libraries) where an 
effi)rt has been made to shake off the trammels of 
tradition, are that of the long and justly celebrated 
Beading-room of tbe British Museum Library, and that 
of its not less noteworthy, though smaller, duplicate, 
the Liverpool Public Library. And yet in these cases 
I fancy I see room for improvement in the shortening 
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of distance? and the promotion of ready access to the 
stores of Books. In the case of the British Museum 
Library there is only a single passage or outlet between 
the great Keading-room and the Book-stores, by which 
the Att^dants can go to obtain the Books called for, so 
that even (as I suppose may be) if a Book is in the store 
at the side of the Reading-room remote from this single 
passage, and yet in point of actual distance (through 
the wall) only a yard or two off, the attendant has to 
traverse an enormous distance and a circuitous route 
to reach it, thus contributing to loss of time. Take 
again the noble " Picton Room " at Liverpool : here 
the stores of Books, apart from those actually in the 
round room, are at one side only of this fine apart- 
ment, (it should be mentioned, however, that they 
are between the two Reading-rooms) hence naturally 
approachable therefrom at a single point only ; but 
I fancy there must be sufficient circumjacent space 
to allow of Book-rooms, if necessary, for as much 
as two-thirds of the ambit, admitting of several 
approaches, according to the branch of the Library 
in which the Books wanted might be shelved. But 
possibly as the Library grows this plan may have to 
be resorted to. 

But to revert to the points of difference between 
Mr. Poole and myself, an insuperable objection to his 
distribution of the readers into the various rooms, 
seems to me to consist in the necessity entailed for at 
least as many Attendants as Rooms, else proper super- 
vision would be sacrificed. Surely Mr. Poole cannot 
approve of readers being themselves allowed to remove 
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Books, other than Books of Reference, for use from the 
shelves. Another objection seems to lie in the fact 
that each of the rooms wotild almost necessarily require 
to be equipped with a due set of " Works of Reference" 
(Dictionaries, &c.) in and for itself. Again, as to 
lighting of these rooms after dark, the advantage of 
removal of the Books from ill effects of gas, or, more 
or less, of any kind of artificial lighting (except 
" Electric '0, not to speak of the gfeneral impurity of 
the air in rooms more or less crowded, would seem to 
be relinquished. Possibly, indeed, he might reply 
that as no Books would be at a higher point in the 
apartment than eight feet, they Would be beneath the 
influence of the vitiated stratum of air. 

In respect to the second of Mr. Poole's seeming 
distinctions from what I had propounded above, he 
not only makes his rooms, a3 I said, without direct 
intercommunication, but he mutually <yuts them ofiF 
by brick fire- walls extending through the roof, both 
these characteristics being adopted with a view to the 
avoidance of spread of fire ; should, unfoWtinately, fire 
originate in one of the rooms, he thinks that it would 
be thus pr^ented from extending to die rest. If he 
be correct in this assumption, it is, no doubt, all- 
important. 

But, speaking under correction of those more 
qualified to judge, it does appear to me that if a 
Libraty be not structurally connected with any other 
buildings, but, as it ought to be, isolated, it could 
hardly at all take fite from a "burning neighbour ; and, 
further, that if, say, nineteen-twentieths of the 
materials used in the constniction of the building be 
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practicallj tininflammable^ that is to saj, made of stone, 
brick, and iron (the external iron girders, &c., 
Mr. Poole suggests should be covered with terra- 
cotta)^ it would seem to be hardly possible to go on 
fire ** spontaneously." I fancy, therefore, there does not 
exist any absolute necessity for abandoning the great 
advantage of free intercommunication between the 
Book-rooms, and of these with the central Reading- 
rooms, with which, however, Mr. Poole's gallery could be 
no doubt connected. But possibly, indeed, Mr. Poole's 
outer gallery would be found, in practice, to afford nearly 
as much freedom of intercommunication as direct mutual 
doors. With Mr. Poole, as has been seen, I would 
agree in thinking the Librarian's Office and business 
rooms should be central^ but this would be quite 
compatible with central Public Booms, and the advan- 
tage would be gained of having these rooms pretty 
nearly side by side, and all of them, public and 
private — ^to the Library Staff only, however — with 
ready and free intercommunication. 

Since Mr. Poole's paper was published, in a letter I 
have been kindly favoured with by him, in reply to a 
request for a copy of his Paper with the Plans, he 
mentions that the projected Plans which had been 
prepared for the forthcoming new buildings for the 
Library of Congress, United States, which were based 
on the old conventional ideas, will doubtless be wholly 
laid aside ; and he goes on to say ^^ the expression of 
opinion was so pronounced at Washington" [alluding 
to the recent Conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in that city], " I am sure we shall never have 
any more of the absurd conventional Library Building 
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constructed in this country " [referring of course to 
America]. Dare our reading public indulge the hope 
that this might apply to yet another country ? 

Much disquisition has taken place in our city^ and 
much natural and laudable public interest has been 
evoked, as regards the site and suitability of the building 
for the promised " Science and Art Museum/' but the 
subject of even the site, not to speak of the suitability, 
of that for the " National Library of Ireland " has 
not seemingly obtained any public attention ; there 
can be no doubt, however, that this is not attributable to 
want of popular interest in the establishment to which 
I have the honour to belong, but may be possibly due 
to a sort of tacit assumption that our present quarters 
are capable of going on receiving and stowing away 
gradual accessions of books ad infinitum. 

That the foregoing remarks and suggestions, offered 
only after a great deal of consideration of the subject, 
may serve, then, to arouse public interest in the question, 
and may receive due consideration on the part of the 
Government, ere deciding on where and what our 
Library is to he^ is one of my own most earnest hopes 
and wishes. Whatever might be done now, it may be 
assumed, would be practically '' for all time," and it 
is a subject, to our Public, of the highest importance. 

I am, at least, much gratified at being able to state 
that, having submitted this paper to the Council of 
Trustees of the National Library (and to not a few 
others besides), the general ideas and leading principles 
set forth are quite approved of by them ; whilst, of 
course, they reserve their opinion as to the mode of 
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carrying out ultimate details, until Architect's plans 
should be before them. I may possibly be forgiyen if 
I once more pdnt out that the^fi general ideas fjoA 
leading principles may be thus summed up : Central 
^eading-roqms find 0$ceS; connected, by short and 
sufficiently iinmerous r^^^ ^^ ^ continuous circuit 
of Book-roopis around and beneath the same, the 
iBooks in the Book-rooms on a gr^^ter or l^ss number 
of tiers ci Standing Presses, these not more than 8 feet 
)ugh — thus securing the immense bocqi of the abolition 
of ladders and galleries, and paving at once Space 
(and Cost) as well as the Tiiue of the Public. As 
r^ards 3u^^sipn of jndgment, in relation to ultimate 
del^ails, it seeffis to myself pbyiqus enough that a 
certain number of Arcbitepts, having first studied my 
proposals, might each . embody in tiiieir Plans the 
aforesaid general id.eas an4 leading fec|.tures oi the 
sohenjie, and yet all mo^i^ or less di^er, inter se^ as 
regards tba mode of carrying out ultiniate or special 
details ; and h^n<^ tiie b^t, that is the piost suitable, 
plan, as regards thes^, pould be 46cided on .only by, 
a3 it w^e, striking 4 b^lanpe betw^Ben the fbaal relative 
advantages and disadvantages of all that might be 
nnder revision, in respept to thep: bearing upon daily 
4<nd aJJl day, j^ver active, practical Adminlstratiou. 

wm. archer. 

Librarian. 

National Li?RAitY of Ireland, 
Kjidabe-st., Ptolw, July, 1881. 
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